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that it didn't matter anyway. The real question was this: should
the safety and unity of France and her army be imperilled for the
life or liberty even of a more attractive victim than Dreyfus ? It was
all very well to assert the maxim fiat justitia mat coelum, but,
remember, "there have been States without justice but no justice
without the State." The sky might fall, would fall, and then would
justice have much chance ?
It would be very uncandid not to admit that Maurras was far
more of a prophet, understood the spirit of the coming age far
better than did Jaures, Romam Holland, or Anatole France.
The proof is all around us to-day; possibly only in the remote
and comparatively untouched United States can we find, in the
schism among the American intellectuals over the guilt or inno-
cence of Trotsky, a faint parallel to the great French debate.
It was this intellectual boldness that gave Maurras his position. He
defended Henry and the methods of Henry as later intellectuals
defended Yagoda and the methods of Yagoda, as others preferred to
ignore the murder of Matteotti or the probable identity of the
patrons of the assassins of King Alexander or of the Roselli
brothers. Many of the older Conservative leaders in France were
intimidated by human respect; respect for the Institut or for their
reputations in enlightened circles at home and abroad. Maurras
was not; he had then a genuine and ferocious contempt for all the
notables, royalist and republican. He despised them all as "les
princes des Nuees." Round him, the young, angry militants of the
ever-defeated army of the French Right rallied. He gave and wanted
no quarter. And he found echoes in more circles than those of the
declining royalists and depressed Catholics. It was not only young
reactionary intellectuals who enjoyed the spectacle of "Criton,"
killing the flatulent and easily winded apologists for the rfyublique
des camarades in the Action Fran false. That weekly and then daily
"hour of truth" gave the aficionados of controversy a real delight.
It seemed, on the eve of 1914, that the young men of the great
schools of Paris were choosing between Maurras and Marx; it was a
dilemma that Socialists like Marcel Sembat delighted to force on
their less rigorous colleagues of the Left. By the time of the first war,
Maurras was secure in a position held by no one since Joseph de
Maistre, as the great "master of the counter-revolution." It was a
great career for the minor Proven$al poet and litterateur.